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their wives along with them, and make them share
the  countless   perils  and   privations  which always
attend the commencement of these expeditions.   1
have often met, even on the verge of the wilderness/
with young women who, after having been brought
up amid all the comforts of the large towns of Ne\v
England,   had   passed,   almost   without  any  inter-
mediate   stage,   from  the   wealthy  abode  of their
parents to a comfortless hovel in a forest.    Fever,
solitude, and a tedious life had not broken the springs
of their courage.    Their features were impaired and
faded, but their looks were firm : they appeared 10 be
at once sad and resolute.   I do not doubt that these
young American women had amassed, in the educa-
tion of their early years, that inward strength which
they displayed under these circumstances.   The early
culture of the girl may still, therefore, be traced, in
the United States, under the aspect of marriage : her
part is changed,  her habits are different, but hec
character is the same. . . .
Although the travellers who have visited North
America differ on a great number of points, they all
agree in remarking that morals are far more strict
there than elsewhere. It is evident that on this point
the Americans are very superior to their progenitors
the English. A superficial glance at the two nations
will establish the fact. In England, as in all other
countries of Europe, public malice is constantly
attacking the frailties of women. Philosophers and
statesmen are heard to deplore that morals are not
sufficiently strict, and the literary productions of
the country constantly lead one to suppose so. In,
America all books, novels not excepted, suppose
women to be chaste, and no one thinks of relating
affairs of gallantry. No doubt this great regularity
of American morals originates partly in the country,